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Paste together at center, two 4A inch circles. 
Slits A, B, C and D are 1/2". Slash around edges. 
Insert straws for neck and feet as shown. 


4= SLIT 


Cut wings double. Slit 1%2". For head paste 
straw between 2 circles. Add eyes, bill ond 
wattle. 


Tail is 3 different 

size circles. Slit 12”. 

Decorate with Tru-tone No-Roll Crayons, Bull's 
Eye Paper and Vivi-Tone Powder Poster Color. 
Assemble. Bend feet apart to moke stand. 


IVCART IITA 


‘all <chrintins Sk FEE pine GARI eta sls bison rly, 
decorative for the festive table, bright and fascinating in the schoolroom. 


’ This gay young bird is made of wonderful, versatile Milton Bradley Buil’s Eye 


Construction Paper, merely by cutting the shapes, then putting them together 


with slits and slots and adding dabs of quick-sticking Adhezo when inserting 


the neck, head and legs. One soda straw is all you need. Before assembling, 
point the bright feathers on with brilliant Vivi-Tone, Milton Bradley's out- 


standing, smooth-flowing Powder Poster Paint which will never chip, crack or — 


peel off. Tru-tone No-Roll Crayons will make wonderful feather detail and 


add vivid color to your royal bird. Milton Bradley Bull's Eye Construction © 


Paper will crease without cracking and take any art medium to perfection. 
Brighten harvest time with a flock of SLIT AND SLOT TURKEYS. They 


will be colorful and gay. Make them any size, following the general direc- | 


tions found in the diagrams. But whether you make turkeys or undertake 
any other Art Project, remember that it is the RIGHT materials that count 
most. The RIGHT MATERIALS are -art materials 
MADE BY MILTON BRADLEY to work as o team. 
MAKE MILTON BRADLEY the ONE COMPLETE 
SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART MATERIAL NEEDS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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you WIN... 
when you BEGIN 
with CRAFTINT-DEVOE 


“the perfect START to good ART” 














®“Scrink” Screen Process Inks 


®@ Flat and Gloss Screen 
Process Colors 


Bulletin Colors 

Shading Mediums 
Brushes 

Hobby and Crafts Items 


Drawing Inks 
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®@ Show Card Colors 

®@ Artists’ Oil Colors 

@ Artists’ Water Colors 

® Strathmore Papers and Pads 
@ Craftint Papers and Pads 

@ Artists’ Specialties and Staples 


®@ School Art Supplies 











Rely on a dependable 
SINGLE SOURCE 

for the most 

wanted artists’ materials 


in the world. 


Craftint 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW YORK ° CLEVELAND ° CHICAGO 
Main Office: 1615 Collamer Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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THE EDITOR'S DESK 


<h tins reader 


Early last summer at a meeting of persons directly concerned with the publishing of Arts 
and Activities, we were asked to produce a handbook which would serve as ''A Teacher's 
Guide for Using Arts and Activities in the Classroom.'' We agreed that the publication 
should have two major purposes. First—and most important—it should present an intro- 
ductory point-of-view to the teaching of art activities at the elementary, junior and senior 
high school levels which would be of special value to teachers in the field. Second, it should 
show how Arts and Activities magazine can suoplement a program of creative art experi- 
ences at these levels. 


To a certain extent, the handbook was thought of as an extension of the film strip produced 
last year that was designed to be used by directors and supervisors of art working with 
groups of classroom teachers and also by instructors of college art education classes, work- 
shops and clinics. 


In planning the handbook, we first developed a list of some of the most important art 
activities that Arts and Activities had described in recent months along with other aspects 
of teaching art such as the ‘materials approach,’ the place of perspective drawing, 
crowded room conditions, budget problems, etc. Searching through our files of photographs, 
we selected a group which seemed to represent the most exciting examples of children's art 
work from the elementary, junior and senior high school levels. These we have used, often as 
full-page reproductions, with extensive captions that tell today's story of creative art 
activities in schools across the nation. 


And then we added another feature to the handbook. With a strong belief that every school 
should have a plan for building a collection of reproductions of great paintings, we have 
included a list of 100 REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS IN FULL COLOR that we 
recommend for use in public, private and parochial schools. An asterisk appears before 
those reproductions which are especially suitable for lower grade levels, and the exact size 


and type of reproduction (such as collotype or photogravure) have been included in order 
to eliminate mistakes in making purchases. 


In presenting this list, Arts and Activities has limited its choices to those included in the 
revised editions of UNESCO'S Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Paintings Prior to 
1860 and UNESCO'S Catalogue of Color Reproductions of Paintings 1860 to 1955. These 
‘two catalogs list and reproduce in black and white more than 1200 reproductions of recog- 
nized paintings. In ee their selections, the experts appointed by the International 
Council of Museums were guided by three main criteria—the fidelity of the reproduction, 
the significance of the artist, and the importance of the original painting. 


So you see, "A Teacher's Guide For Using Arts and Activities in the Classroom’ is defi- 
nitely not a textbook. It will replace no basic text in any college or university art course. 
It is a book that we hope will be of inspiration to teachers and also college students—both 
art students and students majoring in elementary education who will soon be responsible for 
self-contained classroom programs. 


We are espsacially pleased that college art instructors are asking their campus bookstores 
to stock this little volume for direct sale to students at $1.00 per copy. Of course, it will 


still be available for a short time FREE to any person who orders a $5.00 subscription to 
Arts and Activities. 


Let us know how you like the handbook and tell us ways in which you are putting it to use, 
won't you? 
Sincerely, 


4 , ae) ee 
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DESIGNS IN SPACE 


By GEORGE CONRAD 


Associate Professor of Art 
University High School 
Illinois State Normal University 


Space and light as tangible art elements 
is a concept deftly introduced by a 
“space design” project. These airy 
sculptures are far from utilitarian— 
but high school students quickly re. 
spond to the idea of organizing forms, 
lines, colors and textures into a unique 
structure. Further, this project in. 
creases student appreciation for ab- 
stract and non-objective sculptures that 
are being turned out by contemporary 
artists. 


From the beginning of this project, 
both students and teacher felt that 
design need not be reduced to cut-and- 
dried procedure. It cannot be depend- 
ent on static rules and harsh limita- 
tions. We began with the general idea 
that design is the product of imagina- 
tive thinking derived from an experi- 
mental attitude. It consists of elements 
interlocked in an original and reason- 
able structure—that is, a structure that 
logically evolves from the materials 
from which it is composed. 


Early group discussions centered on 
design and principles of structural com- 
position. Above all we agreed that a 
most important purpose would be to 
achieve individualistic and novel re- 
sults—or “uniqueness”. In order to 
achieve this goal inventiveness must 
be fostered through experimentation 


Space designs dramatically point up 
effect of light. Students experiment 
with different kinds of _ lighting, 
learn that light is an art element 
that can change character of design. 
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Four stages in development of stringed space designs are illustrated here. Girl in background works out idea on paper. 
Usually students organize tentative ideas in quick pencil sketches, then experiment with materials. On left, frame 
begins with vertical dowel cemented to free form pine base. Girl in center is arranging stringed planes—and structure on 
right is almost complete. Its flat circles are plexiglas, contrasting with stringed planes of vari-colored threads. 


with materials. Students sought out-and brought to class 
a wide variety of materials. They played with these— 
bending, twisting and cutting them, folding, hammering 
and coloring—in order to find ways and means in which 
materials can produce unusual, exciting, colorful textural 
values or shapes and varied light modulating surfaces. 
These early explorations were followed by a discussion of 
three-dimensional objects in our environment—television 
antennae, radio towers, bridges, architectural construc- 
tions and steel or wood building frames. Particularly we 
noted the way in which materials combined with func- 
tional requirements determine the design character of 
various utilitarian objects. By way of contrast, pictures of 
space constructions by Anton Pevsner and Naum Gabo 
were discussed, as well as the uses made of transparent 
and opaque materials by Moholy-Nagy in his “space 
modulators”. I called the students’ attention to various 
sculptures in which the artists show concern with ma- 
terials related to space, using such examples as “The 
Horse” by Duchamp-Villon, “The Standing Woman” by 
Matisse and “Pegasus” by Lipchitz. However, there need 
be no fixed rules dictating the specific illustrations to be 
used in such early discussions. 


A showing of color slides of space designs followed the 
introductory exercises and discussions. Interest may be 
aroused and ideas stimulated in various other ways: the 
class may examine plant life through the lens of a labora- 
tory microscope, noting the configurations in the struc- 
ture of molds, the cell structures of plants and various 
loose-textured materials. Natural forms provide an excel- 
lent source of ideas for the geometric and formal arrange- 
ments that are characteristic of space design. Uniqueness 
is almost assured when students are compelled to find 
ideas in natural configurations and to translate these into 
forms suitable to diverse materials. Mental blocks regard- 
ing predetermined uses for particular materials are over- 
come. A flexible, searching and open-minded approach to 
materials is stimulated. 

The materials that were finally used were 

dowel rods, 1-, 14-, 14- and 34-inch in diameter 

sticks of the same thicknesses as the dowels but square in 
cross-section 

plywood, ¥- and 14-inch thick sheets 

plexiglas 

bronze and galvanized wire screening 

crochet thread (preferably number 30) in primary colors 
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and black and white 

enamel paints, black, white, red, blue and yellow 
brushes and turpentine 

small wire brads or nails 

wood glue (LePage’s or any good wood glue) 

Duco cement (or any acetone cement) 


The tools we needed were 

coping saws 

hand drills (We weren’t too particular about the size of 
the drills so long as they were very small—large enough 
to make a hole the crochet thread could be passed 
through, but small enough that the hole allowed nothing 
but the thread to pass through.) 

needles (The kind used for canvas or leather work is 
fine. We used them to thread the crochet threads through 
the holes. ) (continued on page 39) 


Free experimentation with methods of stringing designs 
follows construction of dowel frame. Students soon begin 
to think in terms of planes that screen or reflect light. 


Top design shows unusual effects that are pro- 
duced by directions the strings take. Space 
design below gets inspiration trom plant life. 











Simplified approach to dry point engraving brings 
it within elementary scope, giving children early 


insight into fascinations of the etching process. 
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bes 3 
Gets An Early Start 


By JOHN LASKA 


Department of Art, University High School 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
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Using cardboard base and mask- 
ing tape, young etcher hinges cel- 
luloid over sketch, incises lines 
in plate with sharp steel point. 





Bobby first makes number 
of drawings of ship, then 
selects one he wants to 
use for etching process. 


Bobby applies ink to plate wi 





wo lar 
relimir 
ircular 





circular motion of felt daubam” Prer 
completely blackening  surfacgi"9 Pa 
Each incised line is  ink-filleggtoPPed 


Youngsters can have a lot of fun with a simplified ver- 
sion of the etching process. Obviously this process can 
be used for Christmas cards and book plates, but etch- 
ing as an expressive activity and a developmental learn- 
ing ought not to be overlooked. 


The tools required are relatively simple. A wire brad, 
sharpened with a file and inserted into a one-quarter 
inch dowel rod, is the principal tool we used and many 
variations of line can be obtained by using different 
nails or needles imbedded in the same manner. It is even 
easier, perhaps, to insert a seven-eighths inch wire brad 
into an Eversharp pencil. 


Celluloid served for our plates. Another substance that 
may be used is lucite, not thicker than one-sixteenth 
inch. Other materials needed to produce prints are 
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wo large wads of cloth are needed to wipe plate clean: one for 
reliminary work and one for finishing. Wiping continues in 
ircular motion so that ink is not pulled out of etched lines. 





Bobby is careful to turn handle evenly 
as "sandwich" is run through press under 
heaviest pressure materials will stand. 
























late wi 
+ dauball preparation for printing, plate goes on press bed and print- 
surfacing paper is carefully positioned over inked surface. This is 

ink-fillagtopped with absorbent sheet (dry drawing paper) and felt pad. 


yer- paper, water-base printing ink, glycerine, a dauber, a 
can piece of zinc, a layer of felt, water trays and rags. An 
tch- etching press is ideal—but excellent prints may be 
1rn- obtained with a clothes-wringer. 


The children first prepare sketches, then mount them on 


rad, stiff cardboard. With masking tape the celluloid plates 
rter are held in place over the drawings. This makes a mov- 
any able frame that holds drawing and plate secure during 
rent the etching. 

ven 


With his sharpened stecl pencil point, the student traces 





rad through the transparent celluloid, incising lines to hold 

the ink for making prints. As pressure is applied to the 
that plate surface, a raised edge may appear along the lines. 
enth While an etching scraper is best, a small tool made of a 
are 





piece of 1x114-inch copper (continued on page 46) Too young for etching? Bobby is nine years old. 
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By WILLIAM S. BARRETT 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


Twenty years ago, copying, tracing, “slick” methods 
and step-by-step instruction made up a large part of 
the art instruction in the primary schools of New 
Zealand. Today we are seeing the results of a changed 
attitude toward art in the schools. Gone are the days 
of “pots and pans” and “the teacher’s hat” under- 
taken with a sharp pencil and plenty of eraser and 
with them has gone the quaint belief that all children 
could be taught to reproduce what they saw photo- 
graphically. 

Such a system had no respect for the individual 
imagination, for the symbolic stages of drawing or 
for the child who wished to work according to his 
natural style. It was the method of teaching all to 
draw in the manner which only the few could ever 
achieve. It may have had some merits but it was 
objective and impersonal. 


Children have so many ways of feeling and learning, 


(New Zealand primary students get outdoors for interpretive 
painting. (2) Puppetry synthesizes all the arts for youngsters. 
(3) The ten-year-olds' puppet art embraces drama, modeling, 
speech, painting and personal identification with puppet and 
group. (4) Wire is one of many media children are offered. 
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of saying and doing, that their art is always personal and sub- 
jective. How best can we provide practical situations within the 
scope of the art course and the curriculum generally which will 
permit true growth from these experiences? From what point do 
we start? I suggest that we start with the widest range of two- 
and three-dimensional media we can obtain. Perhaps this sounds 
trite and obvious, yet how different it is in concept from the 
system of two decades ago! 

New Zealand Primary Schools are supplied with a fairly wide 
range of materials—several kinds of paper, tempera colors, large 
and medium sized hogfitch brushes, lumber crayons, colored 
chalks, pastels, scissors, colored gummed papers, clay and some 
weaving cottons, The schools are encouraged to use a very wide 
variety of scrap or waste materials. For instance, for carving, 
some schools may use pumice, driftwood, soap or plaster of Paris. 
For three-dimensional model-making a class collects wire, wood "3 
shavings. toothpicks, matchboxes, cotton batting, match sticks. 
cardboard, cellophane, and a wide variety of pieces of cloth, 
braid, tape, buttons and so on. Many of these materials are used ag 
also in puppetry and in making collages. 


In many classrooms where working conditions are overcrowded a 

and difficult, one may see children working with these varied i& s 
materials. Some work alone to express their ideas, In one corner _ 8 
several are finger painting. Others are cutting potatoes for fab- om 


ric printing, another group prepares puppet heads while yet 4 
another group work together on a table-top model to illustrate 
hydro-electricity. At the rear of the room other boys and girls 








(5) Wide range of activities available to New 
Zealand students includes paper sculpture. (6) 
Five- and six-year-olds work with wood, clay, 
feathers, wire and scrap. (7) "The Monk” is 
painted clay model by 14-year-old boy of 
Christchurch Technical College. (8) Girl aged 
14 used wire for base and other scrap materials 
to make aborigine. (9) Boy aged 15 carved 
heads from sandstone. (10) Seal was made from 
driftwood that suggested its final form. (I!) 
Paper mache over head modeled in clay gets its 
texture from muslin pasted to surface. (12) j 
"Primitive Man" is carved, painted sandstone. Le 
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are painting their interpretation of “The Ascent 
of Mt. Everest”. Before these children started 
work, a discussion took place with the teacher 
participating. Now that the painting is under 
way, the teacher visits the groups to answer and 
help with any problems or suggest ways of using 
media. 

Here then is a class of ten-year-olds working 
individually and yet as a community. Over sev- 
eral years they have learned to use many media 
in many ways. For instance, when we look at 
the walls of this classroom we see paintings done 
in many ways: a finger painting, using flour 
paste and powder color; grease crayon and col- 
ored dyes, which remind one strongly of Henry 
Moore’s Shelter Pictures; another using pastel on 
paper, first wet to increase the brilliance of color 
and ease of application of this medium. In other 
words, this teacher has provided opportunity and 
stimulus for all his children to find their best 
ways of working. At the same time they gain 
a tolerance for and understanding of the ways 
of others. 


Every child has in some measure an intuitive 
nature, an emotional drive, an identification with 
the world around him. He has also visual and non- 
visual ways of expressing his art. He may be 
objective; he is often subjective. He may have a 
graphic ability, (continued on page 45) 


(13) New Zealand 15-year-old mischievously interprets “A 
Mother-in-Law" in clay. (14) ‘The Wedding" is flat and 
decorative painting by 13-year-old. Note that ground and 
sky are the same. (15) Sensitive drawing in oil-based 
crayon titled "Pity is by 16-year-old New Zealand girl. 
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IN ART EDUCATION 








Readers of Arts and Activities are familiar with this national leader in art education 


lvan E. Johnsen, President 





} 

i 

National Art Educat; because of his monthly book review column and the fact that he has served on the i 

stones — Editorial Advisory Board of Arts and Activities since its reorganization four years 

Association : : | 

ent ago. | 

ted After receiving degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science in his native 

her state of Texas, Ivan Johnson continued his preparation as an art educator at Teachers 

der College, Columbia, where he was awarded the Master of Arts degree. For two years 

and he held a fellowship in Museum Training at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
sing 


University. He will soon complete his doctoral study in the School of Education, 
New York University. 


. 
— He has had broad teaching experience at all grade levels. He served as Art Super- | 
= visor in the Dallas Public Schools from 1946 to 1952. (For a feature article on the 
edia art program in the Dallas Schools under his direction see Arts and Activities, January 
aves 1952, issue.) He has served as instructor of Art Education at the University of Texas, 

‘a Baylor University and the Women’s College of University of North Carolina. 
ay In 1949 he wrote “Art Education in a Democracy” in Art Education Today. Since 
ae 1950 articles by Mr. Johnson have appeared in Childhood Education, the American 
pi Library Association Bulletin, the NEA Journal, the NAEA Journal of Art Education, 
alin and several of the state professional education publications. Since 1953 he has been 
ther a member of the Board of Editors of Everyday Arts. In 1952 and 1955 he was a 
ail member of the editorial committees for the yearbooks of the National Art Education 
Roath Association. He has been the editor for two of the Bulletins of the Related Arts 
gain Service. 
ways Besides his teaching and writing Mr. Johnson has been active in state, regional and 

national education associations. As program chairman for the 1955 Biennial Confer- | 
sitive ence of the National Art Education Association it was Mr. Johnson’s responsibility | 
with to secure such speakers as Senator Wayne Morse, Dr. Melvin Tummin and Dr. Edwin 
ine Ziegfeld. He served as President of the Texas Association for Supervision and Cur- 

y be riculum Development, the Texas Art Educators Association and the Western Arts 
aes Association prior to his election last spring to the presidency of the National Art | 
» 45) Education Association. 

Because of Mr. Johnson’s great interest in school architecture, he has served on 

numerous school building surveys, most recently as a member of a four-man team 

to study the architectural needs of Florida’s fast growing junior college system. The 

State Superintendent of Instruction in Florida has recently appointed him chairman | 
~~" of the committee to prepare the new curriculum guide in art education. 

Jat and Mr. Johnson is married and has a family of four children. His home is in Tallahassee, 

~y da Florida, where he is Head of the Department of Arts Education at Florida State 

nd girl. University. e | 
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DYNASTY—Abbott+ L. Pattison 





Abbott Pattison is one of America’s young successful sculptors who 
prefers the torch to the chisel or modeling tool. Working directly 
in copper and steel, his brazed metal sculptures are widely shown 
in galleries and museums where they are receiving the recognition 
they so richly deserve. 


Although a Midwesterner by birth, much of Pattison’s formal art 
training was acquired in the East. He graduated from Yale College 
in 1937 and from the Yale School of Fine Arts in 1939. In 1940 
he traveled in China and Japan until he joined the U. S. Navy in 
1942. For the next three years he was a captain of a destroyer 
escort. After the close of the war he served for six years as an 
instructor at The School of the Art Institute of Chicago. Following 
a years work in France in 1950-51, he accepted a position as 
Sculptor in Residence at the University of Georgia where he has 
completed four major sculptures for the campus. During the past 
summer he taught sculpture at the Skowhegan art school in Maine. 


Among the numerous prizes he has been awarded are a Traveling 
Fellowship from Yale University; the Logan Prize and Medal as 
well as purchase for the permanent collection of the Art Institute of 
Chicago; the Eisendrath Prize in 1950; the first Pauline Palmer 
Prize for Sculpture in 1951; a $1,500 prize from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in its first Contemporary American Sculpture Show 
in 1953. During the past year he received another Ist prize of $350 
from the 1020 Art Center of Chicago. 


Dynasty is typical of Pattison’s recent work. It is a sculpture you 
want to walk around since it is interesting to the eye from every 
angle. Metal rods of different weights form the basic structure. 
Within the X-ray-like, many-storied house are simplified human 
forms of beaten sheet metal. 


ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


Dynasty is reproduced by 
courtesy of the artist. 
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"Boy and His Banjo'"—Charles Poretta "Turkeys in the Field'"—-Thomas Lawrence 


“CHOOSE TWO 


By SAMUEL B. FAIER 


Art Department, Bartlett Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


"Cowboy Gabfest''—Anthony Cirineo 





"Man and Night" 
—Henry DiSanti 
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By at the Drums''—Vincent Palagruto 


A touch of drama—a catchy phrase or provocative 


legend—is key to motivation in new art project. 


In 20 years of teaching art in secondary schools I have 
found that child and teacher research, preparation, dis- 
cussion and evaluation are the pattern of securing art 
expression from children. However, I have also discovered 
that genuine expression and satisfaction come about if the 
child is motivated in dramatic fashion. I believe drama 
is the order of the day in good motivation. Thus it is that 
when a new project is to be tackled in our school, we try 
to begin with some sort of provocative title. 


“Choose Twos” involved the pairing of two people, a per- 
son and a thing, two things, a pair of animals, etc. Thus 
the title, “Choose Twos” gave us an approach with some 
impact. We then discussed “twos” that go together. It was 
my intention to get cryptic descriptions, and the children 
came up with such gems as “Crooner and His Mike”, 
“Man and Night”, “Fish and the Dragnet.” The response 
of the children was very gratifying. Their imaginations 
were stirred. 

Now that they had these “legends”, what to do with them? 
Once again I felt the need for drama. This time it took the 
form of quick sketches (using thick teacher demonstra- 
tion chalk) on sheets of 22x28-inch newsprint. My 
sketches were quick and colorful, a bit tempting to their 
imaginations. I purposely did several, one right after the 
other, so that the possibility of copying was minimized. 
I talked quickly, using dramatic gesticulations to whet 
their imaginative impulses. 


At this moment the project (continued on page 46) 
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"Liberace and Candelabra''—James Groody 


"Pirates at War''—Robert Quici 
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By FLO OUIDA WILLIAMSON 


Third Grade Teacher, College Avenue School 
Athens, Ga. 


Recently I was looking for some new and different crea- 
tive experiences to challenge the inventiveness of children 
in my art class, age eight to twelve. Let me share with you 
the activity I hit upon: I call it “box sculpture”. 


I collected boxes of all sizes and shapes—powder boxes, 
cereal boxes, shoe boxes, stationery boxes—and mailing 
tubes, paper plates and cups, empty spools, old light bulbs, 
buttons, and scrap yarn. The children’s interest was 
aroused when they saw all of these things piled on the 
worktable. My answer to their shower of questions was, 
“I thought you could think of many interesting things to 
make from them, just as soon as we have enough boxes so 
everyone can have four or five.” I suggested that we see 
who could bring in the greatest number next day, and 
the materials piled in. 


Thread, sock, shoe and notion boxes were most usable. 
Someone brought a cardboard tube that a linoleum rug 
had been packed in. A hobby horse that the boys could 
ride was made from a section of it. Shorter lengths made 
foundations for the construction of other imaginative 
objects. Boxes! Boxes everywhere! I could hardly stand 
the clutter—but when I saw the gleam in a child’s eye as 
he experimented with different box combinations I knew 
the activity was worthwhile. 


When the time finally arrived (continued on page 47) 


(1) Menagerie conjured up by eight-to twelve-year-old imaginations 
dives stature to the humble boxes and scrap materials from which 
they're made. (2) Fatty Pig's mournful look is a touch of genius. 
(3) Front and (4) rear views of children's remarkable constructions 
show how well thought out they are. (5) Each animal is made of boxes 
of several sizes and shapes. (6) "Boxy Boxer" has head and face 
painted with tempera but printing that shows on his body adds 
decorative note. "Stripey" in background is painted. (7) Humpty 
Dumpty looks bigger than he is. Perky hat is paper drinking cup. 
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Saturda 
Thomas, a GC 


s one of a series of ‘different’ pictures that were shot during church clean-up week end by Dolores 
as, ac . Grade 10B. With Brownie reflex she experimented with shooting from unconventional location through glass. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND HIGH SCHOOL ART —II 


By KAY BURKIT MILES 


tography Instructor, Fine Arts Department 
hing High School, Detroit, Michigan 


The word photography means “writing with light”. It can 
become a medium of creative expression in the hands of 
an art student using any one of a number of light sources 
and light-sensitive materials, It can be practiced with or 
without a camera. It may be enjoyed with expensive or 
inexpensive photographic equipment, with many camera 


accessories or with none. While there are some types of 
creative photographic expression that do not require 4 
camera, the more commonly known photo experiences, 
enjoyed in leisure time by millions of amateurs, are ac- 
complished with a minimum of equipment of the least 
expensive type manufactured—the simple fixed-focus box 
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camera using roll film, with or without flash equipment. 


Many types of photography practiced by thousands of 
persons as a hobby, avocation or vocation are accom- 
plished with very expensive cameras equipped with fine 
lenses, precision-made shutters and more versatile features 
than it is possible to list here—including such luxuries as 
interchangeable viewfinders ground to the owner's eye- 
glass prescription. However, it is the man behind the 
camera, not the camera, that is the most important ele- 
ment in creating a picture. A review of photos taken by 
amateurs in public school photo classes and by adult 
camera club members proves this. Photogram techniques, 
the pin-hole camera or the box camera produce exciting 
results when used carefully and sensitively to record a 
person’s response to the world around him. 

Photography is a universal language and may become a 
form of expression for thousands of art students—if high 
school administrators include it in the curriculum of the 
fine arts department. With a pin-hole (no lens) camera 
or a simple box camera, some artists are capable of pro- 
ducing a photograph which unresponsive persons could — — 
never achieve with the most expensive equipment, expertly . =< 


- enna 


handled. Interesting special organization, fine tonal re- —_-s => 
In photo class Bob Nelson, age 15, develops 
talent for ‘'seeing'’ and ‘feeling’ exact 
moment to snap ''Such Anticipation’. Expres- 


"No Services Today’ shows that Lawrence Shewe, Grade | 2B, studies sive hands help tell simple but dramatic story. 


subject, waits for moment when light adds its drama to closed church. 


"Gray Day Companions" eloquently speaks 
of drab day in drab environment—but child's 
affection tor cat adds necessary warmth 
to scene recorded by Mozella Mitchell. 





lationships, and rendering of textural qualities by the artist may express his 
own emotional reactions which can be enjoyed by the artist in everyone. 





Experts in the field strongly recommend that all photographers carry out 
all photo processes slowly and carefully, beginning with approaching the 
subject, picture-taking and through all the darkroom procedures, Aware- 
ness for the “exact instant” in which to snap the shutter is the only accept- 
able time that speed is paramount. They advise one camera, one type of 
film, one developer, one enlarger, and one type of photographic paper so 
that operation of equipment and materials is almost automatic, thus permit- 
ting concentration on picture “seeing”, picture “taking” and picture 
“making”. They also advise slow films, slow developers and slow pro- 
cedures of all kinds in the darkroom. Even leading newspaper photogra- 
phers today say that it is seldom necessary for them to develop and print 
hurriedly. Speed means spoilage in most photo practices. “Take it slow” 
should be our first advice to photo students in the fine arts curriculum. 





"Now | Lay Me—" is unposed nightly occurrence that reminded Dar- 
leen Craven, age |4, that pictures are where you find them. She cap- 
tured this “supreme moment’ with fixed-focus camera. ‘Ferris 
Wheel", right, is by John Nicol, Grade | 1A, enrolled in art and photo 
classes during same semesters. Experiences in art and added emphasis 
in photography may have contributed to his awareness of such pattern. 
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"Summer Solitude’ by Joanne Pichea, 
age 15, shows value of unusual view- 
point (camera angled down). Soft 
shadows in subdued light and valance 
of leafy branch record vacation mood. 


Richard Sharfner, age 16, titles self- 
portrait ‘Experiment With Light". He 
used an ordinary flashlight on the 
floor at one side, camera on delayed 
action, to exaggerate cast shadow. 


Fingerprints, dust marks, chemical stains, scratches on 
negatives and muddy prints result in frustration rather 
than satisfaction for any photographer. 


Photography is a very personal expression. The need for 
individual cleanliness, orderliness, competence in the con- 
tinuous darkroom process, evaluation of one’s efforts, 
respect for the efforts of others and proper care of photo 
equipment and expendable materials will help students to 
avoid many common errors both in taking and making 
pictures. To introduce assembly line techniques at the 
high school level would mean that in making one contact 
print or enlargement each student in a group of five 
would do one operation (one exposes, one develops, one 
stops, one fixes, and another washes). This defeats the 
training and only hinders them in developing self-assur- 
ance and self-reliance. 


Better to proceed slowly, take more time and make fewer 
photographs than to waste time, materials and money 
producing mediocre or poor negatives and prints. A feel- 
ing of individual achievement will give students con- 
fidence to help other class members and enrich daily class 
experiences in working together. Photography should not 
be offered. as vocational training. Our purpose should be 
to open new esthetic experiences for enjoyment through 
expression and experimentation. 


The art teacher is endowed with the innate ability and 
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training to help others develop new visual perception and 
sensitive awareness of mood, pattern, people and places. 
This ability can help photo students record with their 
cameras those supreme moments that bring esthetic and 
spiritual satisfaction to themselves and others. Techniques 
used in teaching photography also help students develop 
a discriminating eye for all pictures in publications or in 
museums, as their knowledge and enjoyment of qualities 
of light, shadow and perspective increase. 


An art instructor who has thoroughly enjoyed using his 
own camera over a period of years or who is interested 
in becoming a more experienced amateur photographer 
can qualify as a photo instructor in the fine arts depart- 
ment of a high school. However, there are certain pro- 
visions: such persons must enjoy the challenge of study, 
experimentation, research as to what has been accom- 
plished in the photographic fields, and vigilance in 
keeping up with new equipment and trends, A stimulating 


aspect of photography is that one is never through learn- 
ing. The more you know, the less you think you know. 
A humble attitude helps a teacher help others create more 
effectively with a cainera. 


Being a “self-made” photographer I would not approve of 
a requirement that photo courses for credit in college be a 
prerequisite for an art instructor who wishes to teach 
photography in high school. Too few schools of higher 
learning offer it today, and the majority of good photog- 
raphy instructors, photo-journalists, portrait photogra- 
phers and others in commercial photo fields are self-taught. 
Courses speed up the acquisition of technical knowledge, 
but months and years of experience with one’s own 
camera and photo equipment are the best prerequisite for 
teaching. It helps you to know the problems with which 
the beginners are faced, and how much they can take at 
one time. If the course is not planned by the instructor 
to meet the interests and needs (continued on page 48) 


"Dog Tired'’ happened when dog walked into room and pillowed head on hunting companion's boot. Don Perry, Grade 
12A, quietly reached for his camera and moved in as close as he could. This is complete negative; it required no cropping. 
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CONSTRUCTION IN STRING—Jeannette Louise Towery 
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During the school year our high school art 
class had been studying movement and 
ways of expressing it. After seeing several 
movies and getting some helpful sugges- 
tions from my teacher, I decided to make 
my expression different. 





I wanted to show many kinds of movement 
without using many materials. In the con- 
struction shown, only four kinds of materials were used. 


The base of the structure is made of a small piece of wood. It 
is painted blue and has a hole drilled in the center. From the 
hole in the center is a rod with several holes in it. Through 
each of these holes are smaller rods. 


The different kinds of movement are shown by crochet thread. 
The colors are red, blue, pink and white. 

In this construction I have tried to express movement without 
any actual movement. 


During the year we had many kinds of art activities such as 
enameling on copper, landscape pictures in colored chalks, figure 
drawing, pottery and modeling in clay and wood carving. While 
I liked all of them, I enjoyed making my “Construction in 


String” best. 


Jeannette Louise Towery 
Age 16 
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SHUT YOUR EYES- 


and have a circus! 
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By EDITH REILLY 


Art Teacher, Oliver High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Yh 


Within all of us—though sometimes buried deep—is a 
uniquely personal way of expressing our feelings. Some- 
times in high school students the urge to be one’s self has 
been so stifled by mass communication, the desire to con- 
form, the fear of being different, the worship of skill and 
adult standards of performance and the consequent lack 
of self-confidence, that we have difficulty in recognizing 
the student as the child who a few short years ago pro- 
duced amazingly sensitive, highly imaginative paintings 
: or clay creatures. 

With the realization that our high school students are 
“ losing that quality of imagination so precious in the 
a younger children, we decided to try “shut-eye” contour 
drawing as a way to release tension and stimulate imagi- 
nation. 


In a class of 35 Art 1 and 2 students we have a combina- 
tion of the naive and the sophisticated—Grades 9B to 
12A. After a group discussion, we chose the circus as our 
theme with its carnival mood and variety of colors, forms 
and movement. In the spirit of fun we began to draw 
animals, barkers and vendors—stressing action. 

The game is this: Close your eyes—and identify yourself 
with the creature you draw. Let him teeter on a tight rope, 
Toar at a trainer, clump along swinging his trunk or 
stand tiptoe on a prancing (continued on page 45) 
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(1) Mural on wrapping paper may be rolled up 
for storage or displayed when the circus spirit 
moves us. (2) To give three-dimensional quality, 
animals and performers overlap on colorful 
background. (3) ‘Shut-eye" contour draw- 
ing produces amazingly sensitive carnival 
mood picture. (4) Student's favorite line 
figures are superimposed on water color wash. ' 
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Carnival scene brightens entrance hall in Seattle's Bryant School. First decision class makes is where to locate mural. 


HOW DO YOU MAKE A MURAL? 


By MILDRED GELLERMAN 


Consultant in Elementary Education 
Seattle Public Schools 


No matter where I go to teach an art workshop a ques- 
tion that always comes up is “How do you make a 
mural?” 

The original murals were frescoes or paintings on wet 
plaster. These were painted primarily to tell a story or to 
teach. They were sometimes religious and sometimes po- 
litical, but usually they were wall decorations in some 
prominent place where many people were apt to be. 


In a classroom the idea is the same. The children should 


first of all feel the need for wall decoration in their 
room or in the hall. They should talk together about what 
they want to put into the mural and what they want to 
say. When they have decided where they are going to 
put the mural, wrapping paper should be cut exactly the 
size of the space and pasted together. The large paper is 
then presented to be filled with ideas and color and dark 
and light. Above all people are important because their 
actions quickly put across a message. 

How do you get children to make large figures in a 
mural? There are a lot of ways of solving this, but here 
is one way that seems to work. First, in order to paint 
anything children must be able to see it. Studying them- 
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selves they become aware of the space between their feet 
on the floor and the top of their heads. They find out that 
the waist is above the middle of this space. They discover 
their elbows bend even with the waist and that arms and 
legs bend in the middle. They watch others playing on 
the playground or walking, sitting, bending and doing 
things in the room. 


They use orange paint to paint in the face and arms, 
hands (like mittens) and legs. We usually start by putting 
the heads in first at the top of the paper and the legs and 
feet at the bottom. Filling in the parts of the body in the 
remaining space seems to come easily and naturally. The 
figure is large and fills the space. Another good way to 
get children to make large figures is to have them bring 
large clothing bags that come from the dry-cleaner. Mak- 
ing figures on the bag as big as the bag is a very good 


exercise. 


What do you do with the rest of the class when several 
children are working on the mural? Using the mural as a 
lesson in figure painting works pretty well in beginning a 
mural. If the mural is to be the culmination of a study 
on Mexico, everyone might begin by painting a water 
color of Mexico. As the children progress and one child 
seems to have one or two figures which are quite success- 
ful he is asked to step to the board where the wrapping 
paper is already fastened and draw with wet chalk the 
figure he has painted on his own paper. Moving around 
the room the teacher asks other children to put large 
figures in the mural. Then an evaluation period decides 
where to go from there. But now the stage is set as to size 
and proportion and the rest of the mural develops into a 
beautiful interwoven pattern of overlapping figures. The 


On bulletin board in Miss Jeanette Pruschansky's fourth 
grade room at Bryant School, Christmas mural is in process. 


background can be laced between and around the people 
to give the flavor of the country or the story of the mural. 


A mural serves as a fine means of expression for things 
children have learned. They have to do much research 
and thinking, they organize their material, they design 
the space, learn something about repeating color, how to 
draw large figures, how to arrange them in a composition 
and how to work in a group activity. For the teacher it 
is a satisfaction to see her teaching come to life. ° 


Miss Dolbow of Bryant School uses mural as culmination project when third-graders complete study of Mexico. 
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That there exists a definite relationship between child's art work and audio sensations is proved in finger painting. 
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Starting with rhythm as common denomina- 
tor experimental "integrated arts" classes 
relate creative expression to art of living 


—for students aged three to seventy. 


By PHILIP W. G. BAIRD 


Supervisor of Art, Town of Hempstead 
Levittown, New York 


Photographs by Arthur Leipzig 


Is it not the responsibility of the art instructor 
to relate all creative expression to the art of liv- 
ing—rather than to teach technical knowledge in 
the plastic arts alone? I agree with the educators 
and professional people who feel that highly 
specialized knowledge is thriving at the expense 
of general culture. In accordance with this con- 
viction I have planned and put into execution a 
series of classes solely to relate the dance, music, 
poetry, literature, drama and the plastic arts. 


In these Integrated Arts classes, the arts are 
associated through the element of rhythm. Chil- 
dren and adults alike learn to accept them as 
different forms of expression for the same basic 
emotions. In a short time this concept becomes an 
inherent element of the child’s personal under- 
standing. The classes are frankly experimental 
and only a portion of their results can be success- 
fully applied to an entire school system. However, 
the benefits and innovations enjoyed by our 
school system as a result of this project are 
numerous. 


An important function of the Integrated Arts 
Program is the establishment of rapport between 
the child, the parent and the school. All age 
levels, from three years of age to 70, are pur- 
posely mixed in a single group so that a child 
is often working at the side of a parent or older 
sister. The argument that a child is psychologi- 
cally dwarfed by the older person’s more techni- 
cal art expression is groundless. The plastic art 
expressions are mostly abstract in nature so there 
is really little grouud for comparison of children’s 
and adults’ work, but even in the realistic ap- 
proaches, as much respect is shown for the young 
child’s beautiful symbols as for the adult’s more 
sophisticated ones. Since spontaneous reaction 
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Children listen to drumbeat rhythm, quickly take to dancing. Next 
they are encouraged to translate their movements in finger paint. 


Danger of psychological dwarfing? Child's spontaneous expression 
gets as much respect as her mother's more sophisticated approach. 
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Idea and mood for her clay project follow reading of Edgar Allen Poe's "Annabel Lee’. 


and expression are emphasized from the first, the differ- 
ence between the naive, direct approach of the child and 
what might be a more intellectual approach of the adult 
is even further minimized. 


Of course, dealing with a varied age group in many dif- 
ferent media complicates the guidance of such a program. 
It is necessary first of all the familiarize the adults with 
the aims and direction of the program and the meaning 
of its philosophy. We speak first about rhythm or move- 
ment as being the element inherent in all living forms of 
art—the fitful movement of wind through leaves, the un- 
dulating movement of waves and the gliding movement 
of the sea gull. We view the film on Calder’s mobiles 
which even more relates our theme to nature. 


Because the art faculty is most familiar with the plastic 
arts as a medium of expression, and because the rhythmic 
relation between a melodic leitmotif and linear design is 
so apparent, these two are usually the first to be related. 
Some children and many adults at first are inhibited and 
resist the intrusion of music. Some find it difficult to 
concentrate on both forms of art simultaneously. Partici- 
pants are encouraged to express the rhythm of the music 
in movements of the hands, arms and torso—in much the 
same fashion that a conductor leads an orchestra. This 
provides a nexus between (continued on page 46) 


End of exciting morning of ''art integration" finds children 
learning important fact of life—the art of the clean-up. 
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Space Designs 
(continued from page 9) 


scissors (These were needed to snip 
off loose ends of threads after they 
had been tied to a terminal point.) 
metal cutting shears (for cutting 
sheet metals to be used for opaque 
plane surfaces) 


wire cutters (for cutting wire screen- 
ing of the heavy gauge type; the 
metal cutting shears are adequate for 
cutting the fine screening.) 


Most of the class wanted to use 
strings in combination with square 
sticks and dowels and sheets of plexi- 
glas or thin sheets of plywood. In 
most cases they settled for plywood 
because the plexiglas, they soon dis- 
covered, is extremely expensive. 


The thin crochet threads were used 
to form stringed planes, each plane 
defined as an entity through the uni- 
form use of a single color. This was 
especially important. Some of the stu- 
dents used a number of colored 
strings for one plane and discovered 
that the color variation tended to de- 
stroy the unity of the plane. Thus 
the colored, semi-transparent planes 
twisted and spiraled, contrasting with 
other stringed planes of some other 
color and shape, an opaque plane of 
wood, the mesh of a wire screen or 
even clear space. 


The strong joining of wooden sections 
was accomplished with the use of 
wood glue. Joints between wooden 
sections of dowel and plane were gen- 
erally made by drilling a hole the size 
of the dowel in the flat wood, coating 
the inside of the hole with glue and 
then forcing the dowel into the hole. 
A tight fit is important. 


Stringing the designs was the most 
tedious job but the most rewarding 
because as this part of the job pro- 
gressed the design began to assume 
its final form. When strings had to 
go through flat sections of wood or 
plastic it was found best to drill tiny 
holes through which the thread could 
pass. Terminal points for the strings 
were usually small wire brads or 
nails to which the strings were tied. 
Neatness determined that when the 
loose ends of a knot were cut off the 
terminal point was smoothed and 
strengthened by covering the knot 
with a touch of Duco cement. 


When strings were to pass over a 
dowel’s (continued on page 44) 
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A teacher's 
3 best friend is her 
~ Marsh"77’ 
a 9 / 5 Felt Point Pen 
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AMAZING, NEW WRITING-DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
MAKES TEACHING EASIER...MORE INTERESTING 


MARSH 77, 
Att Poni PEN 
$325 sec, ae 


stores. 


Makes effective flash cards, signs and visual 
aids, quickly. Holds children’s attention. NO 
special art ability necessary. Once you try a 
genuine Marsh “77,” you'll wonder how you 
ever got along without it! 

EXCLUSIVE MARSH “77"' FEATURES: 
* Fits your hand like a fine fountain pen. * Cap snaps on-off easily. 


%* Marks on any surface with instant drying ink. * Smooth - Flow ink control. 


* Guaranteed not to leak. * Ten colors available. 


FREE: “Art Magic” Drawing and Lettering Course 
® with the Marsh"77” Felt Point Pen. It’s yours! WRITE TODAY 
MARSH CO. ¢ 98 MARSH BLDG. e BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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GET MANY DIFFERENT STROKES AND ART EFFECTS WITH THESE 5 POINTS 
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DRY ART COLORS 
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Brilliant, opaque art colors . . . at lower costs, 
becausé they are dry. Pour what you need from 
the handy spout, and mix with water... no 
waste, no spoilage. Ground for easy blending, 
smooth free flow, quick drying. Perfect for 
posters, murals, all school art projects. Non- 
toxic . . . harmless to skin and clothing. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY 
DEALER IN 15 COLORS INCLUDING BLACK 
AND WHITE. 


Monufactured by 
ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
2651 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Division of Chicago Bronze and Color Works 











BOOKS OF INTEREST 
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AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 
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ART FOR CHILDREN’S GROWING by Constance 
Carr, Editor, Bulletin No. 64, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 
75e. 1955. 

The publications of the Association for Childhood 

Education International have long supported the best 

practices in art education. In this instance, Art for 

Children’s Growing is devoted to the creative growth 

of children. It is the happy result of collaboration of 

a group of able art educators and the ACEI. The 

seven art educators who contributed to the bulletin 

are Manuel Barkan, Ohio State University; Daniel 

Mendelowitz, Stanford University; Maud Ellsworth, 

University of Kansas; John Blair Mitchell, Towson, 

Maryland, State College; Helen Sandford, Art Super- 

visor, Columbus, Ohio; Rosemary Thrush, former 

Butler County (Ohio) Art Consultant; and Edith 

Henry, Art Supervisor, Denver, Colorado. 


The sections of the bulletin are so planned as to give 
the classroom teacher an “overview” of the values of 
the arts in experience and education. The writers 
realized the effectiveness of the bulletin depended not 
so much on its comprehensiveness as on the way it 
communicated to readers—with their varied concepts 
of education—the significant goals and practices in art 
education today. 


Manuel Barkan, the author of the section entitled “The 
Value of the Arts,” has written a particularly stimu- 
lating and direct statement. Particularly noteworthy 
in this suggestion: 


“All of our children have the potential strength and 
ability to enrich their lives through these values. But 
enrichment, however, does not come just naturally. 
The way children live in a school can either nurture 
their creative strength or can stifle it. When teachers 
value the creative potential in their children they seek 
ways to nurture its growth. They use all they know 
about the development characteristics of their children 
to create an emotional climate in which the values 
of the arts can be experienced. They use the physi. 
and human resources in their schools and their cou- 
munities to enhance the creative life of their children. 
They encourage the creative growth of their children 
because they value it.” 


In this Bulletin, Daniel Mendelowitz illustrates for 
teachers the various stages of creative maturation in 
early childhood. He discusses creative behaviors, the 
child’s use of symbols to give meanings in his own 


way and the role of the teacher in nurturing the child’s 
creative growth. 


Maud Ellsworth, using narrative style to get her points 
across, illustrates well the ways in which teachers bring 
about situations for creative learning in the classrooms. 


The last section is devoted to the place of evaluation 
in art in the school. Reprinted here is the excellent 
study on the evaluation of child growth in art carried 
out by Edith Henry, Supervisor of Art, and the 


teachers in Denver, Colorado. 


The ACEI publications have a rather wide audience. 
Art for Children’s Growing is bound to attract the 
interest of the audience. Its influence, judging by its 
contents, is apt to be extensive. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF ART by Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th Street, New York 16, New York. 


The milieu of art is a fertile field of exploration both 
within and without the field. Psychologists, historians, 
philosophers and more recently, sociologists have ex- 
amined various phases of art and have contributed 
richly to our understanding of it. In recent years 
Arnold Hauser, Donald Reisman and Herbert Read 
have awakened interest in the integrated phenomena 
of art in society. Radhakamal Mukerjee, Professor of 
Sociology, Lucknow University, India, writing as a 
sociologist, gives us a remarkably illuminating account 
of the social impact upon art and in turn, art upon 
society. 

In The Social Function of Art, Dr. Mukerjee opens 
for us interrelations that are intercultural and uni- 
versal. Man’s other institutions and traditions, Dr. 
Mukerjee points out, work from without; art trans- 
forms from within. Art is the expession and communi- 
cation of man’s deepest instincts and emotions 
reconciled and integrated with his social experience 
and cultural heritage. The author believes that “while 
the framework of laws, governments, and empires de- 
cays and disintegrates, the social attitudes and values 
that the art of people records, and by which the re- 
finement of its civilization can best be measured, re- 
main vivid and eloquent for all time.” 


The case for universality, according to Dr. Mukerjee, 
lies in the manner in which art epitomizes, clarifies 
and symbolizes the deep-seated hidden stirrings of 
the unconscious life and mind, i.e., the imagery and 
symbolism of art are more real, more significant than 
practical physical existence. His premise rests heavily 
upon Freud and Jung. Obviously such a viewpoint 
would hold that Henry Moore shows no qualitative 
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BUY MATS THAT LAST 


SUPER MATS 


a professional look for your exhibits 


Make your school exhibits look more 
professional with Mats by Rosequist . . . 
and end the expense of constantly buying 
new ones. These thick, strong mats give 
pictures a new look . . . won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, a damp 
cloth will make them look fresh again. Avail- 
able in off-white or colors. Even borders for 
vertical or horizontal pictures. 


Write today for folder and prices. 
Special discount to schools. 


IVAN ROSEQUIST 


18 South Convent St., Tucson, Arizona 
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FOR SCHOOL USE 


Teachers have found enameling to be the perfect medium 
of expression, it is functional as well as creative. 

This Kiln will fire any piece up to 434"’ in diameter and 
'%"" high. We furnish a fundamental text and will 
answer your technical problems. Kiln reaches enameling 
temperature quickly, is sturdy and affords low-cost, 
trouble free operation. All parts easily replaceable at a 
nominal cost. 


FREE 
TEXT ON 


ENAMELING 


by Thomas E. Thompson. 
Send for your copy of this 
40 page illustrated text on 
metal enameling. Tech- 
niques — tools — equip- 
ment—types of enameling 
—firing—finishes, etc. 


Silver plated metal—No pre-cleaning—No 
formation of oxide scale—Costs little more 
than copper. 


Complete line of Opalescent colors—beauti- 
ful effects—write for sample. 


Write DEPT. JA for Complete Information 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 
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advance on Negro or Egyptian art, 
etc. The qualities of transcendence 
and universality characterize all great 
works of art. And all great art has 
in common the revelation of attitudes 
and values of a particular culture 
and social milieu and contributes to 
humanity’s heritage of art in_ its 
inique way. 


While The Social Function of Art is 
an interesting blend of Occidental 
and Oriental thinking, the author 
illustrates a major part of his argu- 
ments with the art and life of the 
East. Particularly fascinating is his 
interpretation of the symbolic and 
expressionistic manifestations of Ori- 
ental philosophy, religion and mysti- 
cism in art. The Social Function of 
Art might well have been two books: 
one on the social function of art and 
another on the cultural heritage of 
the Orient. This would have enabled 
the author to make a greater impact 
on the reader. 


The ideas projected by Dr. Mukerjee 
in The Social Function of Art are 
quite pertinent at this time. In this 
country and in France painters are 
proclaiming the “new nature”. In 
France, ““Tachisme’’, or the search for 
more poetic symbols as an expres- 
sion of our times, is preoccupying its 
painters. Rejected is the concept of 
universality and transcendence; cham- 
pioned is the belief that a painter 
must seek the source of his style in 
the symbolism of a specific culture— 
the Celtic, Latin or Chinese. Muker- 
jee points out that the forces which 
affect art may be economic, social, 
psychological, political or religious. 


The Social Function of Art is valu- 
able in the avenues of thought it 
opens up for the artist and the art 
educator. True, it is one man’s per- 
ception of the role of art in society. 
But Mukerjee projects some provoca- 
tive ideas that are worth examining 
even if one does not agree with him. 


This book might find wider use in 
the field of art education if it could 
be distilled of its heavy use of Eastern 
cultural background. Naturally the 
author attributes to sociology things 
a psychologist would feel belonged in 
his realm or a philosopher might feel 
were within his province. Art is a 
rich field for exploration. It is 
heartening to have the sociologist join 
us in the search of the meanings and 
function of art in our society. ° 


PRINTER'S 
INK 


for the classroom... 


“SPEEDBA|| 


BLOCK PRINTING INK 


Made with pure pigments for opaque 
even coverage. 


WATER SOLUBLE INK—no 


stains—easily mixed for tints 
and shades. 


OIL INK—for true permanency, 
even with laundering. 
Both types tubed for classroom use in black 
white, red, orange, yellow, blue, green, violet and 


brown—14 oz. and \ Ib. tubes—also Reducer 
#1 for wet conditions and #2 for dry conditions, 


Specify economical Speedball Block Printing Inks 
from your School Supply House. 


C. HOWARD 
Camden 1, N. J. H U NT PEN CO. 
Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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BETTY SWING LOOM 
(Pat. applied for) 


WEAVING 
WITHOUT WARPING 


One page of simple instructions and the 
flat shuttle are all you need to start weaving. 
Many beautiful articles 12 threads to the 
inch may be woven. 

Maximum size 18” x 26” 


BAGS TAPESTRY 
STOLES LUNCHEON SETS 
TOWELS RUGS IN SECTIONS 


The Betty Swing Loom is made of beautifully 
finished hardwood, and plated hard steel 
pins. The pins are accurate to 2/1000th 
inch and a multiple warp may be strung. 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS AND CRAFT DEPTS. 





FILL IN... MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





APPLE TREE SHOP AND LOOM ROOM 
4535 North River Road — Freeland, R 3, Mich. 
Please send me express collect Betty Swing Loom and 
Shuttle. Enclosed is check or money order $26.50.— 
Shipping weight 8 pounds. 


MY NAME 





ADDRESS 
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PLEASE PRINT CAREFULLY 




















SHOP TALK 


BLOCK PRINTING FOR EVERYONE 

X-ACTO, INC. has announced their new line of lino- 
leum block printing toolg and sets. The outstanding 
feature of the new line is a complete, popular-priced kit 
designed to place the art of block printing within reach 
of everyone. Priced at only $2.95, the new X-acto kit 
is a combination cutting and printing unit containing 
everything in the way of tools and accessory supplies 
to complete a wide variety of linoleum printing proj- 
ects—book plates, greeting cards, birthday and Christ- 


mas cards, place cards, posters, etc. The contents in-: 


clude a new X-ACTO linoleum cutting handle with five 
assorted blades, nine pieces of battleship linoleum with 
fused-gray non-glare surfaces, a large tube of water 
color printers’ ink, a solid rubber brayer to spread the 
ink, a piece of laminated cardboard on which to spread 
the ink, a wooden brayer to make perfect impressions 
from the inked blocks, a packet of colored printing 
papers, and a complete, step-by-step instruction folder. 
Available from X-ACTO, Inc., Dept. AA, 48 Van Dam 
Street, Long Island City 1, New York. 


VERSATILE ADHESIVE 

A new all-purpose, waterproof spray adhesive has been 
announced by Chase Products Company of Broadview, 
Illinois. This new rubber-resin adhesive, called STICK- 
ALL, is fast drying and effective over a wide range of 
temperatures. It can be used on fabrics, paper, wood, 
rubber, glass linoleum and smooth metals. STICK- 
ALL in handy spray form does hundreds of jobs 
around the school and art room, By spraying STICK- 
ALL on only one surface, the bond is temporary. By 
spraying it on both surfaces to be joined the bond is 
permanent. An 1l-ounce spray-can of STICK-ALL sells 
for $1.98 and is sufficient to cover a total area of about 
250 square feet. Write Chase Products Company, Dept. 
AA, 2807 South Gardner, Broadview, Illinois. 


WOOD FRAMES 

Would you like to have a selection of wooden frames 
for hanging exhibits of children’s work in your hall? 
They won’t cost much if you use our tip on wooden 
frames available from the HUDSON MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY. By letting some of your children rub 
color and wax into the raw wood, you can purchase 
frames of 114 inch moulding size 16x20 for only 90 cents 
each. A frame size 20x24 is 95 cents and 22x28 is only 
$1.21. Can you beat that in your town? Why not order 
a dozen or so this week from HUDSON MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Fairburn, Georgia. Mention 
Arts and Activities and you'll get hurry-up serv- 
ice! 


ENAMELING SUPPLIES 

Metal enameling, the art of fusing vitreous enamel on 
metals such as copper or silver, has become an exceed- 
ingly popular activity for the upper elementary, junior 
and senior high school. THE POTTER’S WHEEL of 
Cleveland, Ohio, recommends HOTPACK kilns No. 
7006 and No. 7009 as the most suitable and convenient 
for metal enameling use. These kilns are small enough 
to prevent undue heat loss when the doar is opened. 
THE POTTER’S WHEEL also carries a full line of 
enameling supplies including ground enamels, trivets, 
atomizers, copper screening for dusting enamels and 
handling forks, Why not drop them a line, mentioning 
Arts and Activities, to get their latest catalog and 
prices? Address THE POTTER’S WHEEL, Dept. AA, 
11447 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEWEST HANDCRAFT MEDIUM 

JUTA-CORD. . . . the newest handcraft medium. This 
may seem like a contradictory statement to those who 
know jute to be one of the oldest natural fibers. The 
news is in color—a range of sixteen glowing tones 
which offers the youngster who weaves or hooks rugs 
the excitement of using a material that is time-tested 
for strength and durability. It is quite economical and 
has all the desirable beauty of sheen, texture and color. 
JUTA-CORD, a 20-lb. 2-ply, oil-free jute yarn in 14 
lb. spools of 150 yards is available at $1.00 per spool. 
Get your free color samples right away from KELBAR 
SALES, INC., Dept. AA, Box 1685, Grand Central 
Station, New York City. ' 


TEXTILE COLORS 

If you haven’t tried PRANG’S new AQUA TEXTILE 
COLORS—you’re missing a good bet on a brand new 
material. Here is a color that is simple to use and easy 
to clean up. It is a water base color and you paint right 
from the jar. WATER thins your colors .. . WATER 
cleans your brushes . .. WATER washes your hands. 
No offensive odors, colors dry fast, fabrics are wash- 
fast, sunfast. AQUA TEXTILE COLORS are available 
in a variety of sets and sizes, so better drop a line to 
the American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, for 
full information—mentioning Arts and Activities, of 
course! 


LIQUID GLAZE 

It is no news that the American Art Clay Company sup- 
plies ceramic glazes in powder form. They have been 
doing so for over a (continued on page 44) 
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Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for each 
item you desire. Starred (*) offers require a small payment and requests for 
these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 8150 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVE., SKOKIE, ILL. 


ART REPRODUCTIONS 

Price lists. Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper 
Ave., Baldwin, L.I., N.Y. Adv. on page 49. 
No. 152. 

*Catalogue of the year Volume II. 50 cents 
per copy. Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, 
Conn. Adv. on page 48. 

ART FILMS 

Catalog. Pictura Films Corp., 16mm Dept., 
2390 Broadway, New York 24, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 49. No. 120. 

BRUSHES 

"Oil Painting" 16 page booklet. M. Grum- 
bacher Inc., 484 W. 34th St., New York I, 
N. Y. Adv. on page 44. No. 141. 

CERAMIC SUPPLIES 

Circular No. JA23. American Art Clay Co., 
4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. See 
Shop Talk. No. 151. 

COLOR SLIDES 

*Catalogue 35 cents. Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 
7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L.I., N.Y. Adv. on 
page 49. 

CRAFT SUPPLIES 

8 Page Folder. Frank Mittermeier, 3577 E. 
Tremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y. Adv. on 
page 48. No. 144. 

HANDBOOK "'Seramo Modeling Clay". Favor 
Ruhl & Co., Inc., 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 50. No. 136. 

No. 16 Catalog. Saxcrafts, Dept. J-11, Div. 
of Sax Bros., Inc., 111 N. 3rd St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Adv. on page 48. No. 109. 

Information. Southwest Smelting & Refining 
Co., P.O. Box 2010, Dept. A, Dallas 21, 
Tex. Adv. on page 50. No. 114. 

Sample Mixing Cup. Montrose Products, 6759 
N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. Adv. on page 
47. No. 119. 

Catalog. Dept. JA, Bergen, 128 Main St., 
Hackensack, N. J. Adv. on page 50. No. 
130. 

Catalog. J. L. Hammet Co., 266 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Adv. on page 48. No. 
127. 

Catalog Showing complete line of original 
craft projects and materials in stock. Ths 
Handcrafters, 4SA W. Brown St., Waupun, 
Wis. Adv. on page 48. No. 145. 

*Ceramic Catalog-Manual. Send 25 cents to 
Tepping Studio Supply Co., 3517 Riverside 
Dr, "JA-11", Dayton 5, Ohio. Adv. on 
page 49, 

Catalogue. Sculpture House, Dept. A8i!, 304 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Adv. on 
page 49. No. 146. 

*Send 10 cents for NEW CATALOG of 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES. Cleveland Crafts 
Co., 4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Adv. on page 50. 

Colorful Crafts Catalog. The O-P Craft Co., 
Inc. Sandusky, Ohio. Adv. on page 50. 
No. 147. 

ENAMELING 

Text On Enameling. 40 page illustrated text 
on metal enameling. Techniques — tools — 
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equipment — types of enameling — firing 
equipment—types of enameling—firing— 
finishes, etc. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
1539 Deerfield Rd., Dept. JA, Highland 
Park, Ill. Adv. on page 41. No, 102, 


Catalog listing kilns, enamels, supplies. 
American Art Clay Co., Dept. JA, Indian- 
apolis 24, Ind. Adv. on page 44. No. 126. 

96 Page Art and Craft Catalogue. Dept. AA, 
Crafters of Pine Dunes, Oostburg, Wis. 
Adv. on page 46. No. 124. 


Catalog and prices. The Potter's Wheel, Dept. 
AA, 11447 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
See Shop Talk, No. 148. 


Enamel-On-Copper Idea Book. The Copper 
Shop, 1812 E. 13th St., Dept. N-77, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Adv. on page 49. No. 153. 


FELT TIP MARKER 

“Art Magic" Drawing and Lettering Course 
with the Marsh "77" Felt Point Pen. Marsh 
Co., 98 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Ill. Adv. on 
page 39. No. 122. 


Flo-master School Bulletin. Cushman & Deni- 
son Mfg. Co., Dept. J-23, 153 W. 23rd 
St., New York 11, N. Y. Adv. on page 45. 
No. 116. 

JEWELERS SUPPLIES 

*New Catalog. Send 25 cents to Technicraft 
Lapidaries Corp., 3560 Broadway, Dept. J, 
New York 31, N. Y. Adv. on page 50. 

JUTA-CORD 

Color samples. Kelbar Sales, Inc., Dept. AA, 
Box 1685, Grand Central Sta., New York, 
N. Y. See Shop Talk. No. 149. 


KILNS 

Descriptive literature. J. A. Buell Kilns, Box 
302, Royal Oak, Mich. Adv. on page 49. 
No. 125. 

LEATHERCRAFT 

LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG. Tandy Leather 
Co., Box 397T4, Tulsa, Okla. Adv. on page 
50. No. 154. 

MATS 

Folder and prices. Ivan Rosequist, 18 S. Con- 
vent St., Tucson, Ariz. Adv. on page 41. 
No. 103. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 

Folder showing how to decorate with New 
Improved AMAZART. Dept. JA-115, Binney 
& Smith Inc., 380 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Adv. on page 44. No. 132. 


Manual AF-19, “How to Use Alphacolor Dry 
Pigment Color." Weber Costello Co., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. Adv. on page 46. No. 
143. 

Booklet of new experiences with Nu Media. 
Dept. JA, Nu Media, Faribault, Minn. Adv. 
on page 47. No. 133. 

Full information. American Crayon Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. See Shop Talk. No. 150. 
Booklet of new experiences with Nu Media. 
Dept. JA, Nu Media, Faribault, Minn. Adv. 

on page 47. No. 133. 

WEAVING SUPPLIES 

Price list. Lily Mills Co., Dept. HWAA, 
Shelby, N. C. Adv. on page 46. No. 142. 
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BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 






COLORS 


Even beginners 
do advanced work 
with 
New Improved 


Amaz Are 


Now in tubes with 
REMOVABLE TIP 


for Decorating, Painting, 
Marking on Cloth, Glass, 
Pottery, Wood, Leather, 
Metal, Paper, etc. 


This sensational 
right -from-the-tube 
decorating paint now 
has a removable tip 
that can easily be 
cleaned to prevent 
clogging. 


Now in 12 washable, long-lasting 
colors—in single tubes and sets. 

Send for free folder showing how 
to decorate with New Improved 
AMAZART. Write Dept. JA-115. 








quarter of a century. But now they 
are offering a one-fire glaze in liquid, 
ready-to-use form. NEW AMACO 
LIQUID SELF-GLAZING COLORS 
are available in three classifications— 
gloss, matte, and textured. Transpar- 
ent and opaque colors are available in 
both the matte and gloss series. In the 
opaque, textured series, some are mot- 
tled or variegated, others are white 
and colored glazes with flecks of tan, 
dark brown and green. Because 
AMACO LIQUID SELF-GLAZING 
COLORS contain a special adhesive, 
glazed pieces can be handled before 
firing without damage. Recommended 
firing temperature is cone 06-05 
(1859-1904 degrees F.). Complete in- 
formation, courtesy Arts and Activi- 
ties, from American Art Clay Com- 
pany, 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 
24, Indiana. Ask for Circular No. 
JA23. ° 





Space Designs 


(continued from page 39) 


surfaces small notches were cut into 
the wood with the coping saw. The 
string was pulled across the notch 
and the point of contact touched 
lightly with Duco cement. 


It is important to remember that 
strings must be taut. Otherwise the 
stringed plane will lack the rigidity 
that gives it its particular quality. 


We found that the greatest effective- 
ness is gained through the use of 
simple and contrasting colors. We 
got some of our most striking results 
from the use of black and white and 
one primary. Wooden sections were 
the only parts that were painted. Our 
group used enamels because they 
liked the gloss. It added to the sleek 
effects they were trying to get. They 
objected to poster colors because of 
their fragile surfaces. 


Now go ahead and make your own 
space designs—perhaps forgetting 
the techniques that have been de- 
scribed here! The real fun is in dis- 
covering your own ways for building 
your own kinds of three-dimensional 
designs. And if anyone should ask 
the usual question, “What is that sup- 
posed to be?” you can truthfully 
answer, “That’s a lot of fun.” e 
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Write for "OIL PAINTING" 16 page booklet 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


— M. GRUMBACHER 


484 West 34th Street. New York 1. N. Y. 














METAL ENAMELING 
As Easy As ABC 


Write for FREE catalogs listing 


kilns, enamels, supplies. 


AMACO PRODUCTS 
Since 1919 
AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, IND 
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Circus 
(continued from page 33) 


white steed. Without your lifting the 
pencil the running line produces an 
abstract quality with great purity and 
expressiveness. 


Open your eyes. Surprise! Each stu- 
dent now collects his most sensitive 
drawings, his most expressive action, 
roughly cuts around them, and ar- 
ranges them on a sheet of paper, hav- 
ing first spread, dripped or splashed 
water color onto the paper to express 
the mood of the scene. Then the line 
figures are superimposed by clean line 
tracings of the originals. 


Pleased with their individual results, 
the class decided to carry out the 
project as a group on a larger scale. 
The bulletin board was covered with 
wrapping paper. Each student en- 
larged one or more of his most suc- 
cessful drawings by holding his origi- 
nal contour in front of him and again 
drawing without looking at the new 
paper. Next we hunted for textures in 
colored pages of magazines. Plaids, 
fur, flowered material and dots were 
cut to form clowns’ suits or a lion’s 
mane. Many textures and unusual col- 
ors were found. A sunset became the 
fat lady’s hair; a bowl of peas, a jug- 
gler’s suit. Other colored and metal- 
lic papers were added. Finally, poster 
paint pulled together colors and tex- 
tural patterns. Thus collage was uti- 
lized as a medium ‘new to some stu- 
dents and fascinating to all. 


Now to assemble the circus. A gay, 
colorful background was sketched. 
Ropes and ladders of twine were 
made. The animals and performers 
were pinned to this background and 
rearranged until we were satisfied. 
Then the pasting began—overlapping 
to give a three-dimensional quality. 
We had in mind a circular movement 
that carried the eye from place to 
place, yet always holding interest 
within the big tent. 


The last step was the application of 
more color and texture to the back- 
ground. To coordinate the color and 
unify the many textures we painted 
parts of the background in texture to 
harmonize or contrast with the fig- 
ures. 


Thus we completed a mural which 
can be rolled up or displayed when 
the circus spirit seizes us. It was fun 
throughout. No two people drew alike 
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and many happy accidents occurred. 
Never did we feel that anyone was 
severely judging our drawings, for 
did not the sign say, “Draw without 
looking”? Rather, our public was 
greatly impressed; and we, ourselves, 
were surprised by the strange new 
creatures of our imaginations. Our 
circus had captured the excitement, 
the starry-eyed wonder it held for us 
in our kindergarten days. e 


New Zealand 


(continued from page 16) 





or he may be kinesthetic, or he may 
be some mixture of all these charac- 
teristics. How can we teach such 
complex creatures? 


Do we give them paint and brushes, 
paper and scissors and say “Go 
ahead, do something,” and leave them 
to their own devices? No! This ap- 
proach often comes under fire as 
“free expression”, and I believe it is 
largely unsound. It recognizes quite 
clearly and correctly that the child 
has his own ways of working and his 
own ideas, whether they are derived 
from real, intuitive, or imaginative 
experience. But it fails dismally to 
provide the positive stimulus and en- 
vironment for the proper release of 
these ideas. It also fails to give a 
guiding hand in the use of many dif- 
ferent media and the solution of the 
problems which increasingly beset 
many children as they develop the 
ideas in practice whether the medium 
is paper, paint or clay. The young 
artist will have questions to ask and 
unless the art teacher can “go along 
with him” and often challenge him to 
answer his own questions his art will 
lack vitality and will become static— 
or it will regress. In other words, the 
part that the teacher should play is 
neglected by the “free expression” 
approach. 


We believe therefore that each teacher 
in New Zealand primary schools 
should take his own class for art and 
crafts, as we feel strongly that a 
child’s truest expression in painting 
and three-dimensional work depends 
largely on healthy child-teacher re- 
lationships. 


If such a belief holds for the visual 
arts, could it not be held for all as- 
pects of creative life and develop- 
ment? Should we not unify our ap- 
proach and our attitudes to mime and 








Now my visual aids | 
in color are so much 
more interesting. 
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FLO-MASTER 
COLORCRAFT SET 


Practically every teacher knows that the 
Flo-master, with its magical felt tip, has 
revolutionized the preparation of visual 
aids. Now, with the new Flo-master 
Colorcraft Set, teachers can produce—in 
color — designs, sketches, story boards, 
etc. that are much more attractive — 
create more immediate interest on the 
part of the pupils. 





THE NEW é 
FLO-MASTER COLORCRAFT SET f 


4 Pens with caps in ea. of 4 colors to 
identify ink color e 4 2-oz. cans of 
ink—one ea. of black, blue, red and d 
green* ¢ 1 2-oz. can Flo-master 
Cleaner ¢ 16 assorted Felt Tips—4 
sets ea. of 4 felt tips as shown on pens 
illustrated. Each set includes one — 
Fine Mark Adapter. Complete $15. | 


*Flo-master inks also available in 
yellow, purple, orange. brown. 


FREE! Flo-master School Bul- E 
letin illustrates scores of ways jj 
7 are using the Flo- ! 
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HAND WEAVING 


YARNS and 


SUPPLIES 


A wide variety of distinctive yarns, de- 
veloped especially for use in hand 
weaving, is available fot prompt ship- 
ment in quantities to suit your needs — 
COTTONS, WOOLS, LINENS, NON- 
TARNISHING METALLICS, NOVELTIES, 
AND NYLKARA (half nylon, half vi- 
cara) .. . LOOMS, INCLUDING THE 
LECLERC FOLDING LOOM, WARPING 
FRAMES, BOBBIN RACKS AND WIND- 
ERS, TABLE REELS AND TENSION 
BOXES. 


Write today for free price list or send $1 for 
complete color cards and catalog (this $1 can 
be applied on your next order of $10 or more). 


Order your supplies from 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. HWAA, Shelby, N. C. 























COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 
Unusual Shapes and Findings at prices that are right 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
96 PAGE ART and CRAFT CATALOGUE 
Complete Crafe Supplies, Tools and Books 
Students 15 cents Dept. AA 


CRAFTERS of PINE DUNES, Oostburg, Wis. 














ARE WINNING THE PRAISE 
OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 


BECAUSE: 
$2 THEY'RE SO EASY TO USE 





The semi-solid cakes of highly concen- 
trated color instantly release strong, 
opaque tempera at the touch of a wet 
brush. Use more water if transparency is 
desired. And they are easy to apply to 
almost any surface—paper, acetate, glass, 
metal, cork, etc. Ideal for all art and art 


craft color work! 


eno ADVANCE PREPARATION 


Nothing to mix, nothing to spill, nothing 
to spoil. No tedius clean-up when the 


class period is ended. 


5 . 24 SPARKLING, BRILLIANT COLORS 


Pleasing palettes of 24, 12, 8 and 4 
colors, and in INDIVIDUAL color cakes, 


REGULAR and “BIGGIE” Size. 


@ Write For Free Semple. @ive, your name and 


address and name of school. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


Manufocturers of Chalkboard + Chalk 


Erasers + Art Material »- Mops + Globes 








drama, poetry, writing, creative 
movement and dance, nature study, 
and the visual arts in the primary 
school ? 


To accept such a philosophy cer- 
tainly requires faith in the power of 
imagination and creative expression. 
It means too that we must always 
accept as adequate the sincere attempt 
of every boy and girl to create in 
whatever material he uses, as being 
the “best” for his particular stage of 
esthetic and technical development. 
To deny this philosophy is, I believe, 
to restrict the possibility of full de- 
velopment and emotional maturity. It 
is this very emotional surefootedness 
and resilience that adults need so 
badly today to confront the problems 
of daily living. “ 





"Choose Twos" 
(continued from page 21) 


was all theirs. The materials and 
ideas were theirs to experiment with 
and command. The cryptic “legends” 
were theirs—to discover for them- 
selves. 


Speaking of media, some of the chil- 
dren used dry and wet chalk in com- 
bination. I had previously taught 
them to soak colored chalk in water 
and really “daub it on.” “Boy at the 
Drums” and “Pirates at War” illus- 
trate this particular technique. “Cow- 
boy Gabfest”, “Man and Night” and 
“Boy and his Banjo”, were done with 
dry colored chalk put on in a direct 
manner. 


Different length strings were dipped 
in tempera paint, then placed in a 
fairly rhythmic pattern on a piece of 
15x18-inch white drawing paper so 
that about an inch of each string pro- 
truded at the bottom. A fresh piece of 
paper was laid over the first one. One 
pupil put both hands, palms down, on 
the top paper and gave it a fair 
amount of pressure while anéther, 
with a twist and a jerk, pulled, each 
string out. This gave them two prints, 
the upper usually turning out to be 
the better of the two prints. This tech- 
nique formed the design pattern for 
the “Turkeys in the Field.” 


One pupil cut strands of yellow, blue, 
and red yarn and, by rhythmic ma- 
nipulation on the paper and pushing 
the yarn down, came up with “Li- 
berace and Candelabra”. e° 


Downbeat 
(continued from page 37) 


the arts of music and dance and be. 
fore long the children—the younger 
ones especially—respond by dancing 
to the inspiration of the music. Drama, 
poetry and literature follow in se. 
quence. 


To describe or even outline this proc. 
ess would necessitate more space and 
consideration than this article per- 
mits. Suffice it to say that by the end 
of the first few sessions, children and 
adults alike were in full accord with 
the philosophy of the program. Chil- 
dren demanded music as inspiration 
for their painting, danced at will, re- 
cited poetry and éxpressed themselves 
in a number of different ways. Par. 
ents became less inhibited, cared less 
about perfection and were particu- 
larly expressive in the plastic media. 
Possibly even more important, par. 
ents and children worked in complete 
harmony, showing respect for each 
other’s work and deriving the kind 
of satisfaction that can be experi- 
enced only through the process of 
creating. e 





Etching 


(continued from page 11) 


will remove the burrs. A very fine 
steel wool or sandpaper, lightly ap- 
plied, will also do the job. 


A sheet of black paper inserted under 
the celluloid or pastel dust rubbed 
into the plate will show up the lines 
that have been scratched into the 
surface. Each student quickly learns 
his own techniques for line, textures 
and values. Cross-hatching and linear 
stroking are most favored but many 
stick to simple lines to get the effects 
they want. 


If thin celluloid is used no rounding 
of plate corners is necessary. If lucite 
is used, however, the edges must be 
filed and corners rounded to prevent 
the paper tearing under the pressure 
needed for printing. 


When the etching is finished, the 
paper to be used for printing must be 
prepared. A white drawing paper, cut 
to size, is put into a tray of walter. 
This softens the paper so that it can 
be pressed into the incised, inked 
lines without breaking or tearing. 


Next, the plate is readied for inking. 
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A dauber of felt rolled and securely 
bound with string is used to apply 
ink to the plate. (A drop of glycerine 
in the ink will slow up its drying and 
help to obtain a good print.) The ink 
is picked up on the dauber in a cir- 
cular motion and applied to the plate 
in this same circular motion. The 
plate is completely blackened in this 


manner and checked to be sure each 


line is filled with ink. 


Two large wads of wiping cloth are 
needed to clean the plate, one for pre- 
liminary cleaning, the other for fin- 
ishing. This wiping is also done with 
a circular motion in order to leave 
the ink in the etched lines. It is im- 
portant to keep the wiping pads flat. 
Fingerprints may be aveided by keep- 
ing the hands cleaned with a slightly 
damp cloth. When inked and wiped 
the plate may be set aside. 


Now, with clean hands, remove the 
printing paper from its tray of water. 
Blot the excess moisture with blotters 
or paper towels. Paper that is too wet 
will make a line which when printed 
may “spread”. 

The “bed” for the plate is a piece of 
zinc, cut slightly larger than the plate. 


The plate is placed inked side up on 
the bed. On top of the inked surface, 
the printing paper is positioned care- 
fully and evenly. A blotting paper 
(dry drawing paper) is “sandwiched” 
between the printing paper and a 
piece of felt. 


The print is taken by running this 
sandwich of celluloid, ink, paper and 
felt through the press or clothes- 
wringer. The handle must be turned 
evenly under the heaviest pressure the 
material and equipment can stand. 
The print is “pulled” by holding the 
print at two edges and gently rocking 
upward one edge, then the other, 
slowly so as not to tear the paper. 


A few experiences with this proce- 
dure will lead to several discoveries. 
Different stocks of paper, colored 
printing inks and variations in damp- 
ness of paper, depth of line textures 
and the inking will produce differing 
results. The test of good printing is to 
get even results in successive print- 
ings. Students quickly see the quali- 
tative differences among their prints. 
In this simplified etching process they 
get new insight into a fascinating 
phase of art. bd 


Cardboard Jungle 


(continued from page 23) 


to begin, I told the class about a little 
animal I had made the night before, 
and said he was standing on my 
dresser. They begged me to bring him 
to school. I told them he was my 
invention and I didn’t believe any of 
them would think of making one like 
him. I said I hoped we would have 
as many different inventions as there 
were pupils in the class, 


Each child selected several boxes of 
varied sizes and shapes and experi- 
mented with these. On another table 
were tools and other materials— 
punches, scissors, a couple of saws, 
brass fasteners, a stapler, large needles 
and thread, wire salvaged from bun- 
dles of roofing, wire snips, paste, but- 
tons, spools, yarn and scraps of cloth 
and colored paper. 


Many of the children had had ideas 
clearly in mind for days so they were 
soon ready to assemble permanently 
their person, animal or “thing”. They 
were free to use any method they 
wished in fastening the boxes to- 





For your 
Christmas 
projects 


TEMPERA 





NU MEDIA 


WATERCOLOR 





Perfect for: 


© Window painting with a sponge 
¢ Making Christmas cards 


Christmas murals 


Ceramic glazes 
and many more 


ences with Nu Media. 


Dept. JA 





Finger painted and printed gift wrappings 


Write today for a brand new booklet full of experi- 


NU MEDIA - FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


CASEIN 


I-IMPACT PLASTIC 


The Perfect MIXING CUP 


another PAINT-RITE Product! 
STOCK # P-6 


Check these EXCLUSIVE Features: 


LUSTRE WHITE FINISH 
SMOOTH ROUNDED CORNERS 


Only 10¢ at all Ben Franklin Stores 
and most chain and school supply stores. 


NO RIDGES TO TRAP COLORS 
1-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 
WON'T BREAK OR CRACK 











SCHOOLS: Contact our distributors in 40 States, 
Canada and Alaska for quantity discounts. 




















FREE! Write today for sample Mixing Cup! 


MONTROSE PRODUCTS 


6759 N. Clark Street 


Chicago 26, Illinois 
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New Imported 


CARVING TOOLS 
HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


FINEST GERMAN STEEL 
1001 Tools & Accessories. Chisels, Gouges 
and Porting Tools, etc. Hardened ond 
Tempered to hold keen, sharp edge, give 
lifetime service. — Free 8 Poge Folder.— 
Liberal Discounts to Schools and Dealers. 
(Est. 1936) 
New York 65, M.Y. 


FRANK 
3577 £. Tremont Ave. 


ALLCRAFTS SUPER MART™ 


Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 
swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
armics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many o*hers! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasoiable. 
Get Big Free No. 16 Catalog 
60 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! Thous- 


ands of items, projects, kits to suit every 
interest In all crafts. Write today! 


SAXCRAFTS Dept. J11 
DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC. 
*1111 No. 3rd St.. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CATALOGUE OF THE YEAR 
VOLUME Il 


Featuring Larger Color Reproductions 
Many New and Exclusive Subjects 
Some of them included on Arts and 
Activities Approved List 
Fully illustrated, 25% in full color, 
16 pages, 9x12 inches, well documented. 
50¢ per copy,—this charge refunded on 
receipt of first order from the catalogue. 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. 


WESTPORT CONN. 











ORDER today «a PEACOCK 
i} 12-inch Loom 


Simple, sturdy. 
Weaves any ma- 
terial. Widely 
used in schools 
and homes. 


Showing complete tine of original 
eraft projects and materials in stock 
for quick shipment. 


he BANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of 
4 SA W. BROWN S&T. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 














Hammett’s illustrated catalog 
lists and prices all 4 tools 
and supplies needed for mak- 
ing hundreds of useful and 
attractive articles in metal, 
wood, leather, 
Includes 

block printing, basketry, toy- 
making, looms and weaving. 


J. L. HAMMET CO. 


266 Main St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 


gether. They tried various methods. 
Jane used brass fasteners to attach 
the limbs of her little girl, with the 
result that the creature could stand, 
walk and even sit down. 


After the children were satisfied with 
their construction jobs many painted 
their creations with tempera, but 
some were content to leave theirs even 
with printing on them. 

A most interesting evaluation period 
followed this activity. Each child told 
the class about his creation, and if he 
had not been able to think of a satis- 
factory name for it his classmates 
made suggesticns—such names as 
Jinny Giraffe, Chickie Chickette, 
Cocker Chow, and Lanky Lindy Lou. 
We displayed our work on top of 
bookshelves in the school halls, li- 
brary and music room and every 
child’s work was displayed. It was 
thrilling to see the affectionate grins 
and cheery greetings fond owners 
gave their creations when passing 
them from time to time. The oft- 
repeated question, “When can we take 
them home?” and the reluctance with 
with which some were given up to be 
sent to the state art exhibit proved 
that this had been a satisfying ac- 
tivity. 

Box sculpture gave my pupils the 
opportunity to work with waste ma- 
terials at little cost, and to create 
with feeling and imagination. It’s a 
project that stimulates children’s 
imaginations and excites a quick re- 
sponse. e 





Photography 
(continued from page 29) 


and past experience of the students, 
and is not adapted to the particular 
resources of their community, many 
students who have the most need for 
this opportunity for expression will 
fall by the wayside or will be so con- 
fused they will never derive real en- 
joyment or emotional release through 
photo experiences. Some of the basic 
requirements of a photography course, 
as for any other art course, should be 
inspiration, guidance and patience on 
the part of the instructor, and appli- 
cation, expression and experimenta- 
tion by each student. Each will grow 
in phote appreciation, knowledges 
and skills at his own speed with his 
own equipment. Each student should 


be encouraged to feel proud of his 
own camera, be it ever so simple or 
antiquated, and to develop camera 
confidence with each new shooting 
experience, 


An art instructor who has seldom 
used a camera before teaching pho- 
tography should get in a couple of 
basic photo courses in evening school, 
or a summer session at some photo 
workshop in a college, or private in- 
struction—plus all the shooting ex. 
perience she can crowd into six 
months before teaching photography. 
Participation in adult camera club 
meetings in her community would 
help, too. Some able amateur will 
gladly take her under his _photo- 
graphic wing and guide her through 
weeks of fumbling with technical de. 
tails and expose her to feats of magic 
in his own darkroom. The art in- 
structor can in return help others in 
the camera group to learn to “see” 
more sensitively and to better com- 
pose their photos in their viewfinders, 
The one prerequisite in beginning 
photography classes should be that 
each enrolling student own a camera 
that he can use frequently and bring 
to school for demonstrations, shoot- 
ing sessions and field trips. Without 
his own camera he will not learn 
camera control. If he does not learn 
to operate his own camera automati- 
cally in an efficient manner he will 
waste film regardless of how fine a 
designer or how sensitive he is to 
visual experiences. The more simple 
the camera, the less involved will be 
the mechanics while one is learning 
to “see” and to record what one 
“feels”. 


Students should be encouraged after 
a couple of months in photo class to 
construct or buy a lens shade, and to 
purchase a cable release if one can be 
fitted to their cameras, also some type 
of exposure guide, and developing 
tank and trays for home use. 


When their spending money permits 
they should consider subscribing to a 
leading photography magazine and 
make plans to buy a tripod. However, 
the photo instruction and assignments 
do not depend on these accessories 
and can easily be carried out without 
them if careful shooting procedures 
are observed and practiced. Addi- 
tional film is more important than 
accessories to the amateur. 


The following is a list of suggested 
basic items each student should have: 
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The All New 
Silk Screen Process 
with 


Completely Water 
Soluble Ingredients 
NO MESS -NOFIRE HAZARD 


AQUA MAGIC is the clean and easy way to learn Silk Screen 
Printing. Ordinary Tap Water is the only solvent required. 
AQUA MAGIC opens the door to thousands of creative 
projects not possible by other methods. 

AQUA MAGIC Direct Photo Stencil allows complete freedom 
of design. Professional Quality screens are unbelievably eosy 
to make with this amazing new compound. 


AQUA MAGIC Water Soluble Stencil Remover eliminates 
oll scrubbing ond volotile solvents. 


Aque Process Colors 


Leeds Sucecte Prsducts, Duc. 
362West Erie Street © Chicago 10, Illinois 





COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


of Fine Old and Modern Paintings suitable for art 
education, schools and homes. All pictures described 
in the approved list compiled by Arts and Activities. 
Artistic framing. Educational discount, Price lists 


“COLOR SLIDES 


Painting, Architecture, Design, Interiors, Art Edu- 
cation. Catalogs 35c, price lists free. 


Slide Filing Cabinets and Cases 


DR. KONRAD ee 
Avenue idwin, L.1., N.Y. 
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classes can Tne’ Copper this 


of processes and 
techniques for exciting. creative 
results—lists hundreds of ready- 


re copper and sup- 
Plies. Send for your copy today! 


THE C SHOP 
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CLAYS AND TOOLS 
CERAMICS e@ SCULPTURE 
A mew catalogue is available of materials and 
supplies for sculpture and ceramies including a 
wide range of professional modeling and carving 
tools, many of ~ ~ ‘ewn full size. Supplies 
thown include those .ovded for working in clay, 
wood, metal, plaster, papier mache, stone and 
such special media as Vatican Stone, Pliatex 
Casting Rubber and Duron Molding Plastic. 
Catalogue FREE to those who write to— 
SCULPTURE HOUSE, Dept.A811 
304 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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(1) Any type, 
camera. 

(2) At least three rolls of film in one 
semester, black and white only. 

(3) Student fees: 50 cents to $1.00 
for laboratory expenses. 

4) Notebook, business envelopes for 
filing negatives and prints, pencil and 
large art envelope. 

(5) Photo booklets available at cam- 
era stores for 25 cents and 35 cents 
for supplementary reading. 

(6) Flash guns and bulbs are desir- 
able but not required. 


any size, any age 


A creative, enthusiastic, energetic, 
adaptable art instructor is the most 
important prerequisite for a photo 
program in the fine arts department. 
Without such a leader the course can 
be dull and uninteresting, experiences 
inadequate, student growth question- 
able, supplies wasted and equipment 
misused or stolen. Group discipline 
and self discipline must be formulated 
by students and teacher together. 


Because of the necessity for these 
exacting controls, teaching of photog- 
raphy as one unit in a self-contained 
art room is not desirable, and will 
never aid much toward developing a 
full photography program. Therefore 
if a small classroom that accommo- 
dates about 20 students, 20 art desks 
and some work tables is available, 
and if there is a smaller room nearby 
which can accommodate four to six 
students and darkroom equipment, 
the program can be started. 


The classroom should be equipped 
with dark shades which can be drawn 
for showing slides or films, for some 
types of studio portrait shooting and 
for demonstrations of some darkroom 
techniques. One or two electric wall 
plugs should be available to service a 
projector, photoflood lights, for dem- 
onstrating contact printing and en- 
larging, the electric dryer and safe- 


lights. 


A small blackboard is desirable. As 
many walls as possible should be cov- 
ered with cork bulletin boards to 
display student photos for apprecia- 
tion and evaluation, and for profes- 
sional photographs for inspiration 
and discussion, these being our most 
valuable visual aid. 


Storage space within the classroom 
for books, magazines, poster boards, 
mounted photographs, photoflood 
lamps, light stands, reflectors and 
props is quite essential. A legal file 
cabinet for pictures and reference ma- 
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J. A. BUELL KILNS 
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2390 Broadway, New York 24, N.Y. 
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New! AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL for CHALK 


At last, the dustless way of blackboard 
chalk dust on 
and clothes. No more 
7 ey more 
. thanks 


HAND. GIENIC is a mechanical 

pencil that holds any standard chalk. 

t in a fifty. 

for better 

leverage, chalk slides along — 
with amazing ease . . . writing be 
comes a smooth pleasure. — 


C e' 
coneae or crumbling . 
AND-GIEN 


Beautifully plated in jewel-like 22k 
gold, it’s a distinctive writing in- 
strument. Carry it with you and 
make ‘‘chalk-hunting’’ a thing of the 


CHECK CHALK ALLERGIES 
Chalk dust dries out pe sa oe oils in your hands. Be 
kind to them. Thousands of teachers, coast-to-coast, say 
it’s a wonderful experlense to feel my hands clean 
and soft after board wor! —" I have my +. 
gienic’’ I don't spare blackboard riting’’, 
a sensation in my school’. You will heartily agree. Natart 
the new term smartly protected and be the HAND- 
GIENIC pioneer in your "acho. This is the “‘natural’’ 
gift for a ive teacher 
3 YR. WRITTEN GUARANTEE 

TRY 1f AT OUR RISK. em only $2.00 (or $5 for set 
of 3) postage free. (no C.0.D.’s + Enjo: 
10 days, show it to other momen, I 
for full refund. Same oe oN ing 
discounts to teacher- t oo without it any 
. ae COUPON N TOD. 

AND-GIENIC is -% “found in stores——— 
HAND-GIENIC Specialty Co. 

New 


Dent. C 113 W. 49th St. ‘ork 19, NW. Y. 
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for new CHRISTMAS 
CLASS PROJECT IDEAS 


SEND 10¢ 
handling charge for 
our NEW CATALOG 
f 


HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 





This valuable book will be helpful to 
you not only for Christmas classroom 
planning but also for year around class- 
craft activities. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


705 EUCLID AVE. © CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 











Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
epproval. Pay only for what you keep. 


earrings. WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. 


Dept. D, 447 Book Bidg. DETROIT 26, MICH. 
IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 


WATER COLORS 
IN ACTION 23.7" 


= $6, Sale $110 
Ralph J. Rice shows 
jures for sound 
in water color 
landscape (Grades 8 to 12) 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU, INC. 


57 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, tl. 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich and 
vitalize textbook teaching are listed, classified, and 
indexed in the 


New we Elementar eachers Guide To 
Free Curriculum raateria Is 
Authoritative, selective and easy-to-use. Available for 
$5.50 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. J.A., Rendelph 11, Wis. 


FREE! LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


Chock full of inexpensive leathercraft 
supplies for beginners and advanced 
craftsmen. Perfect for class or indi- 
vidual leathercraft. Write to 


TANDY LEATHER CO. Box 39714. 


























Tulsa, Okla 





COMPLETE LAPIDARY & JEWELERS SUPPLIES 
Gems—Silver—Mountings—Gem Cutting 
Send 25¢ for New Catalog 
Includes cut gems, synthetics, rough gems; ring, 
earring, pendant and bracelet mountings; and many 

other items. 
TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 
3560 Broadway Dept. J New York 31, N.Y. 














COPPER 


AND CERAMIC JEWELRY 
America’s Largest Selection of 
Enamels, Jewelry Findings, Kitt sad 
Coramie Press Welds. 

ND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG Dept. JA 


ERGEN 


128 MAIN STREET- HACKENSACK, N. J. 















terial and a 4x5-inch file box for 
negatives will be useful. 


One hundred dollars will purchase 
sufficient secondhand darkroom equip- 
ment including a good enlarger with 
lens, a contact printer, trays and 
safelight, to begin a photography 
course, supplementing these purchases 
with some items from home kitchens 
or the dime store. 


The darkroom, if possible, should be 
a small, windowless room connected to 
the classroom with a light-proof maze 
between them and a door which can 
be locked when the darkroom is not 
in use. It should be divided into a 
larger and smaller room with a maze 
connecting them. One room, farthest 
from the classroom, must be abso- 
lutely lightproof. It should be large 
enough to accommodate two students 
for the processing of films. The larger 
of the two rooms should accommodate 
from two to four students for printing 
processes and the required equip- 
ment. Students should be able to sum- 
mon the instructor for help or advice 
and the instructor should be able to 
walk in and out during the class 
period—thus helping the students in 
both classroom and lab without leav- 
ing either group unattended. A large 
enough art room could be partitioned 
to meet such a plan. 


If the darkroom is not so situated it 
must be very nearby with locked door 
and safelight above it. A very highly 
organized plan is necessary to oper- 
ate such a location away from the 
classroom. 

Some photographers may not agree 
with this writer that many photo- 
graphic experiences should precede 
any type of darkroom work when the 
course is offered in the fine arts de- 
partment; that “seeing” the subject to 
be captured on film, selecting the 
most interesting viewpoint, deciding 
on the type of lighting that will en- 
hance or emphasize the subject, hav- 
ing the knowledge and skills to con- 
trol one’s camera, film, flash, filters, 
and perhaps an exposure guide, and 
then attempting to record his subject 
at the “supreme” moment, are as 
many tools and techniques as a be- 
ginner should be expected to master 
for several weeks. 


The first darkroom experiences should 
be with photograms, at which time 
students learn the characteristics of 
emulsions and chemicals. They are 
given the opportunity to experiment 


within arrangements and design 
within a given area. Accepted dark. 
room procedures are emphasized at 
this time. Later comes the thrill of 
“darkroom magic”, making contact 
prints from successful negatives, later 
developing their own films. Knowl. 
edge of how to read negative and 
print quality prepares them for mak. 
ing enlargements by projection. 


The most rewarding moment during 
a photo student’s career for both stu- 
dent and teacher is the day when the 
photo instructor can say, “You are no 
longer a snapshooter. You are a pho. 
tographer.” That is an achievement 
that is possible, we believe, when 
photography is taught as an art 
form. * 
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diameter. Excellent for personalized—dis! 
tinctive gifts. Your choice £ 
2 es Square, Octagon 00 
Assorted. ‘asta! 
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HANDY & HARMAN 
Sterling Silver Craft Project 
LEAFLETS & BOOKLETS 
Fon available for free distri- 

The handsome sterling 
aie ny proiecte earrings, caf 
tons, silversmithing. 

without special 
and thout soldering. 
Write for free information today. 


STERLING SILVER. GOLD, 














COPPER, TOOLS, 
FINDINGS & SUPPLIES FOR 
CRAFTSMEN 
SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P.O. Bex 2010 Dept. A Dalles 21, Taxes 
We 

‘SSERAMO 
MODELING 

CLAY 


Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 
YOUR ART CLASS can mold 
or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250°. 
Used in hundreds of classrooms. 


Write for free HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Int Inc. 
425 $. Webesh Ave. © Chicage 5, Illinois 
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